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With traditional native authorities the situation may be
very different. They were recognized in the early days of
British rule because they were both acceptable to the
people and reasonably representative of them. They can
justify continued recognition only while they retain these
qualities, and the fact that they were acceptable fifty years
ago does not necessarily mean that they are still acceptable
under the vastly different circumstances of to-day.
Most tribal government before Partition, though not
necessarily democratic, was in some measure representa-
tive of the people. Authority usually lay with the chiefs
in council rather than with the chief alone. Moreover, in
practice, the tribal government had little executive power,
and this was mainly exercised by village authorities whose
appointment was regulated by custom and who were
neither paid nor controlled by the chief. The chief's
power was further limited by his need of popularity. An
unpopular chief faced an ever-present danger of successful
rebellion.
The establishment of British rule has modified this situa-
tion. It has made the chief stronger by giving him the back-
ing of a strong central government, and it has given him
new executive functions which have increased his control
over the villages. Also, since it is quicker and more 'efficient'
to deal with one man rather than with many, it has some-
times happened that the central administration has recog-
nized the chief, rather than the chief-in-council, as the
effective local authority. Where this has happened tradi-
tional local governments may have become more powerful
and efficient, but also less educative and representative.
Efficiency in carrying out central government policy, as
we have seen, is not necessarily the only and all-important
aim of African political development.
The representative value of traditional local governments
has also been affected by modern economic and social
development. The migration of tribesmen to work on